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King's ardent supporter, a pretendant to the throne : his unexpected 
banishment, the death of the heir apparent (the Earl of March) in Ireland, 
and of John of Gaunt in England. Mr. Rankin's brilliant essay is, on 
the whole, little more than a development of the usual views already 
expressed by Stubbs, and it throws practically no new light on the 
revolution of 1399. 

This lack of critical method, with its attendant results, is not so ap- 
parent in "Le Marquis d'Argenson." In this instance the materials 
consist chiefly of that statesman's Memoirs and Traiti de Politique, and 
the task does not involve a comparative criticism of the sources. In the 
chapter on "D'Argenson the Man" the author, while not sparing his 
hero's weaknesses, does full justice to his sterling honesty and indefati- 
gable industry. " D'Argenson the Statesman " is an account of his fail- 
ure as foreign minister (1744-1747), due to his conservatism in adhering 
to the ancient policy of hostility to Austria, and to his lack of practical 
ability as a statesman. The author justly observes that he would have 
made a better premier ministre ; but whether " he would be remembered 
as a greater than Turgot " is very doubtful. For d'Argenson was great 
as a theorist, and not as a practical statesman. In " D'Argenson the 
Philosopher, ' ' we are given an account of his religious and political views, 
which form a curious combination of the old and the new. He subor- 
dinated the church to the crown : " L'eglise est dans l'etat " — and the 
King is its head. He believed in an absolute monarchy, but in local 
self-government of a democratic character. He advocated just schemes 
of local taxation with heaviest incidence upon luxuries, peasant propri- 
etorship of land and absolute laissez-faire in matters of internal trade. 
We cannot but admire the political foresight of a man who foretold the 
French Revolution and its effects, the independence of the American 
colonies, the union and freedom of Italy, and the construction of the 
Suez canal. George Kriehn. 

Decouverte et Evolution Cartographique de Terre-Neuve ft des Pays 
Circonvoisins, 1497-1501-1769. Par Henry Harrisse. (Lon- 
don : Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles. 1901. Pp.420.) 
Those who have disagreed most radically with the opinions advo- 
cated by Mr. Harrisse in regard to John and Sebastian Cabot will be 
foremost in welcoming the latest volume from the acknowledged master 
of all that concerns the history of American discovery. Since 1897, 
except for a short excursus into the career of a French lithographer, Mr. 
Harrisse's publications have been entirely devoted to the Cabot contro- 
versies, a subject which was repeatedly on the verge of degenerating into 
personalities. He now returns to the methods and the subject of some 
of his very best earlier work, and all who care for American beginnings 
will rejoice at the proof that the master's eye is as keen, his grasp of the 
significant details as strong, his command of the literature, printed and 
manuscript, written and drawn, as thorough and comprehensive as ever 
before. Three years ago there was a temptation to speak of Mr. Har- 
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risse as an old man, out of temper with those who would not agree with 
his dicta. It is nearly fifty years since, in 1854, his first published writ- 
ings appeared, but his latest book, embodying an exhaustive analysis of 
the ways by which geographers learned how to portray the contours of 
Newfoundland, is the work of a man still in his prime. Wiih three fur- 
ther essays about to appear, students may hopefully look forward to 
learning much from him, who has mastered the most crabbed text of 
American history more thoroughly than any of the others that have con- 
tributed to the unravelling of the perplexing problems of how Europe 
came to know America. 

Mr. Harrisse's Terre-Neuve is intended to be an illustration of how 
geographical history should be studied. The subject is one with which 
he has been familiar for thirty years, since the days when he utilized the 
leisure enforced by the encompassing German army, in searching through 
the Paris archives for material relating to New France. The Notes em- 
bodying the results of this investigation appeared in 1872. Ten years 
later he published his first Cabot volume, followed in 1883 by Les Corte 
Real. The magnificent Discovery of North America, issued in 1892, 
brought together the results of all his previous studies, the northeastern 
coast sharing with the Gulf of Mexico the largest part of his attention. 
An examination of these successive volumes shows clearly how his appreci- 
ation of the importance of the maps cotemporary with the voyages of dis- 
covery has grown steadily, until now, in his Terre-Neuve, he frankly 
abandons the ordinary sources of information and undertakes to find out 
what there is to be learned from an exhaustive study of the cartographical 
documents. Starting with the earliest American maps, the La Cosa, 
Cantino, and Canerio, he traces the growth of Portuguese interest in the 
northwestern Atlantic, with the accompanying failure of the English to 
take advantage of their earlier information, apparently because they found 
they could make more money in buying and trading the fish caught by 
the Biscayans, Bretons, and Azores men. The French seem to have 
been the first to establish themselves with winter quarters on the shore, 
and they were the leaders in following along the coast into the gulf be- 
hind the island and on up the St. Lawrence. As the possibilities of the 
fur trade came to be realized, the fisheries lost their preponderating im- 
portance, and the consequent falling off in the attention paid to the sea- 
coast was reflected during the later sixteenth century by a growing un- 
certainty in the configuration on the maps. Cartier's discovery of the 
entrance through the straights of Belle Isle misled the map-makers, 
already puzzled by the confusing irregularities in the coast to the south, 
into inferring that the whole Newfoundland region was an archipelago. 
For nearly fifty years this region was represented as a group of a dozen 
or twenty small islands, which were gradually solidified into three, as 
authentic information was received showing that one and another sup- 
posed passage was in reality a closed bay. Eventually the single triangular 
land mass reappeared, .and then the geographical problems became simpler. 
It was not until 1751, however, when the Marquis de Chabert made a 
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voyage in Newfoundland and Acadian waters for the special purpose of 
rectifying the errors in existing charts, that the island began to assume 
the detailed character it has on modern maps. In 1762 James Cook, a 
young naval surveyor who later became the famous navigator, was assigned 
to duty in these waters with instructions to produce an accurate map. 
The result of his work forms the basis for the current Admiralty charts, 
and with this Mr. Harrisse appropriately closes his study. 

The majority of students upon opening this volume will look first at 
the chapters in which Mr. Harrisse, for at least the fifteenth time, returns 
to a consideration of the Cabot discovery. The result, with those who 
have followed the animated discussions for the past five years, will prob- 
ably be mingled surprise and admiration. Few would have guessed from 
the acrimony of 1 898-1 900 that Henry Harrisse would turn to meet his 
opponents half way, with a virtual offer to let the disputes rest where 
they are. It is not to be expected of either side that any contentions 
will be withdrawn. All will agree, however, with his frank acknowledg- 
ment that none of the evidence so far recovered is sufficiently definite to 
settle the disputed points beyond question, so that all differences are 
matters of quite justifiable personal opinion. He speaks of Cabot's 
landfall as on the Labrador coast, but he then goes on to state the evi- 
dence and the arguments which make that location virtually impossible. 
He says that Cabot did not see Newfoundland in 1497, but he also gives 
an elaborate, unluckily not quite a convincing, argument that La Cosa's 
chart of 1500 is based entirely, for this region, upon Cabot's first 
voyage, and moreover, that La Cosa's northeastern American coast line 
represents what can only be the actual coast of Cape Breton eastward to 
Cape Race. Oddly enough, he does not even hint at the obvious point 
that if Cabot made an extended voyage in 1498, he must have seen the 
island in that year. However pronounced one's personal opinions may 
be, it is impossible not to recognize that Mr. Harrisse has with great 
fairness presented the essential facts as they were understood before the 
Cabot centenary discussions began, and as they are still retained by the 
few unprejudiced students of the subject who have kept out of the heat of 
the conflict. George Parker Winship. 

Le Parlement de Paris ; son Role Politique depuis le Regne de Charles 

VII jusqu'd la Revolution. Par E. Glasson. In two volumes. 

(Paris: Hachette. 1901. Pp. ii, 469 ; 516.) 

On the origin, organization and procedure of the Parliament of 
Paris much has been written ; there are the excellent volumes of Aubert ; 
there is M. Glasson's own account in his Histoire du Droit et des Insti- 
tutions de la France. It is therefore to the "neglected or badly under- 
stood" political activity of the Parliament and its relations with the 
absolute monarchy that M. Glasson has now devoted two volumes. 

In the first chapter, which rapidly runs over two centuries and is 
more in the nature of an introduction to the detailed study which begins 
with the reign of Henry IV., M. Glasson shows that in the time of 



